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Besides confirming himself as an habitual
maker of verses, Charles acquired some new
opinions during his captivity. He was perpetu-
ally reminded of the change that had befallen
him. He found the climate of England cold and
" prejudicial to the human frame;" he had a
great contempt for English fruit and English
beer; even the coal fires were unpleasing in his
eyes.1 He was rooted up from among his friends
and customs and the places that had known him.
And so in this strange land he began to learn the
love of his own. Sad people all the world over
are like to be moved when the wind is in some
particular quarter. So Burns preferred when it
was in the west, and blew to him from his
mistress; so the girl in the ballade, looking south
to Yarrow, thought it might carry a kiss betwixt
her and her gallant; and so we find Charles
singing of the "pleasant wind that comes from
France."2 One day, at "Dover-on-the-Sea," he
looked across the straits, and saw the sandhills
about Calais. And it happened to him, he tells
us in a ballade, to remember his happiness over
there in the past; and he was both sad and
merry at the recollection, and could not have his
fill of gazing on the shores of France.3 Although

1  Debate between the Heralds.
2 Works (ed. d'Hericault), i. 43.              s Ibid. 143.
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